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Mr. PiiEB-DKNT : Eight yeftrs agci, we slew the 
Wilmot Proviso in tho Senate Chamber, and 
buried it with triurriphal' deraoc<!i'trationg under 
the Hoors o': the Capitol. Four years later, we 
exploded altogether the time-honored System of" 
governing the Tcrritoyies by Federal rules and 
regiilatiohs, and published and proclaimed in Its 
stead a new gospel of popular sovereignty, whose 
%vayg, like those of wisdom, were to bo ways of 
pleasantness, ?.rid all of whose paths were cup- 
posed to be flowery paths cf peace. Neverthe- 
less, the question whether there "Shall be Slavery 
or no Slavery in the Territories, is again the stir- 
ring passagie o^" the day. The restless Proviso 
has burst the cerements of the grave, and, striking 
hands here in our very presence with the gentle 
spirit of popuJai: sovereignty run mad, is seen 
niging freely" in >ur halls, scattering dismay 
amon --^ the Administration benches ia both 
Houses of Oo'ngress. l^hua an old and unwel- 
come lesson is read to us anew. The question 
of Slavery ia(^ the Federal Territories, which are 
the nurserie's of future States, iridepiehdently of 
ail its moral" and humane elemebts, involves a 
dynastical sttJiggle of two- antagonisticai sys- 
tems, the labor of slaves and "tho labor of free- 
men, for mastery in the Federal Union. One of 
these systems partakes of aii aristocratic charac- 
ter; the other is piiirely democratic. Each one 
of ^he existing States' has staked, oi- it will ulti- 
mately stakej not only its iuteraal welfare^ but 
aiso its influence ' in the Federal councils, on the 
decision' of ttfat contest: Such a struggle is not 
to be arrested, quelled, o? reconciled, by tempo- 
vary eipediehfs or cOraprbmises. 

Mr. President, T always engage reluctantly in 
these discussions, wliicb awakferi passion just in 
the degree that th^ir importance demands the 
impartial umpiragd o^ reason. This reluctance 
deepens now, Wheh' I look around me; and count 
the abl6 cohtestatitd who hiave hewty entered the 
lists on either side, and shado*vy forms of many 
great and honored'statesmen who once were elo- 
quent in these disputes, bixt whose tongues have 
since become 'etrihgless' instruments, rise Up' 
before me. It is, hd^bver, a maixiia iii ixiilitAry 
science,' th^ in prepaTatioh for war, every one 
should think as if the last event depended on his 
coiiusel, and in every great battle each' one 
shoula fight as if lie were the.only chammou. 
Aae prmciple, perhaps is equally sourid in politi- 



cal affairs. If it bo potisible, I Khali perfofdi i 
present duty itj such a veay as to wound ao ji' 
sensibilities, I must, however," review th^ f' 
tion of Presidents, Senatea, 'fl.nd Otingresses. i 
do indeed, with all rny heiirt, i?i6ject^^^t^^ 
tion given by the Italian master of politicat s- 
ence, which teaches that all men are bttd by p 
ture, and that they will not fail to show this d 
pravitv whenever they have a fair opprirtnm 
Bat jealousy of executive power is a higfi, prs 
tical virtue ia Republics ; and wo shall find it ha 
to deny the justice of the character of free lag' 
lative bodies, which Charles Jiiniea Fox 4re 
when he said that the British Souse of Goi 
mona. of which he was at the moineat equally i 
ornament and an idol, like every other popul 
assembly, must be viewed as a ma^s of pi€ix c 
pable of too much attachment arid^tbb mkck iii 
imosity, capable of beiog , biased by weak at 
even wicked motives, and liable to; be gi^verii' 
by ministerial influence, by caprice, and by idb' 
ruction..' - j 

Mr. president, f proposid' to inqtiiir'e, in the^Si^, 
pliace, why the question befbre us is attehcted 1 
real or apparent dangers. • j 

I think bur apprehensions iare in part due j 
the intrinsic importance of the transaction coj' 
cerned. Whenever we add ft nehv coiuiun , f 
the Federal colonnade, w© need to lay its foum 
ations so firmly, to shape its shafifc with sue. 
juSt proportions, to poise it with such exae 
ness, and to adjust its cbhuecilorfs with the ej 
isting structure so careftsHyj that instead ^f fali 
ing prematurely, and dragging dtheg arid vei^ 
erable columns with it to tho ground, it ioia 
stand erfect forever, increasing the gi^jaadeur a,ni 
the staBility of the whole massiVb and imperit^ 
fabfi<?L Still, the admission of a n6w Stajte'^l 
not necesssirily or even customarily attehded h'; 
either eihbarrassments or alarms. We hiav^. 
already admitted eighteen new Staitea witho^ 
serious commotions, except in the Cases of 'Mis 
souri,' Tetas, ifind California. We aire even- no-i 
admitting two others, Minnesota latid Oregon' 
and these transaction^ go on so smoothly, tha' 
only close observers are aware that we ^are tl^u 
consolidating our dorainiou on the sliores of Lafi 
Superior; and almost >t th© gatfes of the" Arcti 
ocean. 

It is manifest thai the apprehended difBcultie 
in the present case have some relBtibn to th 
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■to ooncorning Slavery, which is vnginp 
n the Territory of Kftnaaa. Yet it imuit bo 
tnberod that nine of the now Statoa Avhich 
been admitted, cxpreasly estftbliflhcd 8Jft- 
or tolerated it, and nine of thern forbade 
The excitement, therefore, ia duo to pttculittr 
Tnatftnceo. I think there are three of them, 
•ly: 

"3fc. That wherona, in the beginning, the m- 
eiicy of tho slave Slatea was absolute, it is 
boing reversed. 

cond. That whereas, heretofore, tho National 
.rnment favored this change o» balance from 
ftlavo States to tho free States, it has now 
rsod this policy, and opposes tho change, 
lifd. Thfit national intervention in tho Ter- 
ien in favor of slave labor and slave States, 
posed to the natural, social, and moral de- 
pments of the Republic, 
seenss almost unnecessary to demonstrate 
irst of these propositions. In tho beginning, 
were twelve slave States, and ouly one that 
free. Now, six of th«3e twelve have become 
; avid thei^o are sixteen tree States to fift';en 
e States. If the three candidates now here, 
sas, Minnesota, and Oregon, shall bo admitted 
•ee States, then there will be nineteen free 
es to fifteea slave States. Originally, there 
) twenty-four Senators of slave States, and 
two of a free State ; now, there are thirty- 
Senators of free States, and thirty of 
e States. In the first Constitutional Con- 
s, the siaye States had fifty-aeTon Representa- 
3, and the otne free State had only eight ; now, 
free States. h!ave one hundred and forty-four 
resentatiyea, while the slave^States have only 
!ty. These changes have happened in a period 
mg which the slave States have almost unin- 
uptedly exercised paramount influence in the 
ersment, and notwithstanding the Consti- 
on itself has opposed well-known checks to 
relative increase of representation of free 
tea. I assume, therefore, the truth of my first 
position. 

suggested, sir,' a second circumstance, name- 
That whereas, in the earlier age of the Re- 
lic, the National Government favor sd this 
nge, yet it has since altogether reversed that 
icy, aad it now opposes the change. I do not 
m that heretofore the National Goveroment al- 
jTS, or even habitually, intervened in the Territo- 
i in faTor%f the free States, but only that such 
srvention preponderated. White Slavery ex- 
id ia all of the States bat one, at the begia- 
,g, yet it was far less intense in the Northe?a 
in in Bonie of the Southern States. All of 
t formef contemplated an early emancipation, 
e father^ seem not to have anticipated an 
argemeat, of the national territory. Cpnse- 
antly, they expected ihat all the new States to 
thereafter admitted would be organized upon 
Jdivisions of the then existing Stetes, or upon 
'isiohs of the then existing n,ati<»nal domain, 
at domain lay behind the thirteen States, and 
etched from the Lakes to the Gulf, and was 
uttded westward hy the Mississippi, It was 
turally divided by the Ohio river, and the 
rthwest Territory and the Southwest Territory 



wero organized on that diviflion. It was forcsoon, 
oven then, that tho now States to bo admittod 
would ultimately ovorbalanco tho thirteen origi- 
nal ones. They were, however, mainly to beyot 
planted and matured in tho dosert, with the 
agency of human labor. 

Tho fathers know only of two kinds of labor, 
tho same which now exist among oui'selvos — ■ 
namely, tho labor of African slaves asid iho 
labor of ft'ccmen. Tho former then prodomina- 
ted in this country, as it did throughout tho 
continent. A confessed deficiency of slavo labor 
could be supplied only by domestie flxcrease, f.nd 
by continuance of the then oxifltinj^' importation 
from Africa. The supply of free labor dcpsndod 
on domestic increase, una a voluntary immJgi^a- 
tion from Europe. Settlements, which had thus 
early tukeu on » IVeotlabor character or a alavo- 
labor character, were already maturing in thoso 
parts of old States which were to be ultimately 
detached and formed into new States. When 
now States of this class were organized, they, 
wero admitted promptly, either aa free States or 
as slave States, without objection. Thus Ver- 
mont, a free State, was admitted in 1T9I ; Ken- 
tucky, a slave State, ia 1792; and Tennessee, 
also a slave Stale, in 1'79G. Five new States 
were contemplated to be erected in the North- 
west Territory, Practicslly it was unoccupied, 
and therefore open to labor of either kind. Tfee 
one kind or the other, in the absence of any an- 
ticipated emulation, would pr§d,oiainate, just 
as Congress should inter,veiie to favor it. Con- 
gress ictervened in favor of free labor. This, 
indeed, was an act of the Continental Congress, 
but it was confirmed by the first Constitutional 
Congress. The fathers simultaneously adoptsd 
three other measures of less direct intgrvention. 
First, they initiated in 1^89, and completed iu 
1808, the absolute suppression of the African 
slave trade. Secondly, they organized systems 
of ibreign commercti and navigation, , which 
stimulated voluntary immigration from Europe. 
Thirdly, they established an; easy, , simple, and 
uniform process of naturalization, The chango 
of the balance of power from the alav^ States 
to the free States, which we are now witness- 
ing, is due chiefly to thpse foar early measures 
of national intervention in favor of free labor. 
It would have taken place much sooner, if the 
borders of the Republic had . remained un- 
changed. The purchase of Louisiana and the 
acquisition of Florida, ho^^wever^ were transac- 
tions resulting from high political n^ceasities, iu 
disregard of the question between fr«e labor and 
slave labor. In admitting the now State of 
Louisiana, which was organized on the slave- 
labor settlement of New Orleans, Congress prac- 
ticed the same neutrality which it h^d before 
exercised in the States of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. No sarioua dispute arose until 1819, when 
Missouri, organized within the former province of 
Louisiana, upon a slave-labor settlement in St. 
Louis, applied for admission as a slave State, and 
Arkansas was mauifeatly preparing to appaar 
soon iix the same chs^racter. The balance of 
power between the slave States and the free 
States was already reduced to an equilibrium, 
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Mul Iho clovon rreiD Statoo had an equal ropro- 
Buntation with tlioi olcv»;a elavo Sliiiew in the 
Sonato of tho Uniltni HtatCH. Thn slave Sltritca 
mmnimonsl.v insiBtt'd on nn un.jrirtli'ltnl admia- 
Bion of iMixHouri. Tlio frco Biatce, with Ioob 
urianitult.yj dciuiimUid that the new Stuto should 
renouuc'j iShiv<«r}. Th« controveray seemed to 
ehaUo the 'Onion to its foundations, and it wan 
terminatod l)y a coinpromifie. MirfHOuri wns ad- 
mittwd as a ulave State. Arkansas, ratbor by 
implication than by expres"} agreement, was to 
he adiiiitttfd, and it was aflerwardn admitted, as 
a shive St^iitc. On the other hand, Slavery was 
forever prohibited in all that part of too old 
province of Louisiana yet remiiining unoccu- 
pied, which lay north of the parallel of 30° 30'' 
north latitude. The reacrvation for free Labor 
included the immense region now known a^; 
the Territories of Kjjnsas and Kebraf>ka, and 
seemed ample for eight, ten, or more free States. 
The severity of tbo struggle and the conditions 
of the compromise indicated ve^-y plainly, bow- 
ever, that the vigor of national intervention in 
favor of free labor and free States was exhausted. 
Still, the oxiiSfcing statutes wer^ adequate to se- 
cure ao ultimate ascendency of the free States. 

The policy of intervention in favor of slave labor 
and, slave States began with the further removal 
of the borders of the Republic, 1 cheerfully 
admit that this policy haq not been persisteut or 
exclusive, and claiia only that it b&>g been and 
yet is predominant. I am not now to deplore 
the annexation of Texas. I remark simply that 
it was a bold, measure, of doubtful constitution- 
ality, distinctly adopted as an act of intervention 
in fav-or of slave labor, and made or intended to 
be nxa.ie most eiTective by the stipulation that 
'the now State of Texas may hereafter be divided 
and BO reorgAuized as to consiitute five slave 
States. This great act cast a long shadow before 
it — a sbadow which perplexed the people of the 
free States. It was then that a feeble social 
movement, which aimed by mofai persuasion, at 
the manumission of slaves, gave place to political 
organizations, which have ever since gone on in- 
creasing in magnitude and energy, dire<xted against, 
afurther extension of Slavery in the United States. 
The war l^etween th^ United States and Mexico, 
and the acquisition of the Mexican provinces of 
New Mexico and Upper California, the fruits of 
that war, were so immediately and directly con- 
sequence? of the annexation of Texiis, that all 
of those transactions in fact may be regarded as 
constituti-Qg one act of interveDtion in favor of 
slave labor and slave States. The field of the strife 
between the two systems had become widely 
enlarged. Indeed, it was now continental. The 
amazing mineral wealth of California stimulated 
settlement there into a rapidity like that of vege- 
tation. The Mexican laws which prevailed in 
the newly-acquired Territories dedicated them to 
free labor, and thus the astounding question 
arose for the first time, whether the United States 
of America, vf'hose Constitution was based on tljo 
principle of the .political equality of all men, 
would blight and curse with Slavery a conquered 
laivd which enjoyed universal Freedom. The slave 
States denied the obligation of these laws, and in- 



alatod on their abrogation. Tbo fjroc 8tatoB \ 
tftinod them, and demanded t^ieJr confirm 
through the (jnaotmont of tbo Wilvnot Vrl 
The olavo States and the froo Stattia wore ; 
CquJUbrunu. Thrs xiontrovcirsy continued 
two years. The uottlorfl of the new Terr;,, 
bec/ime impatient, and precipitated a flolutl 
the question. Thoy organized now free f| 
in California and Now Mexico. The Mot 
also framed a (Jovcvnmcnt in Utah. Con! 
after a bewildering excitomont, determine 
matter by another corapromiso. It adiJ 
CftUforn'.a a free State, diemerabRred Nevj^ Mi 
trausferring a large district free from SUit< 
Texas, whose laws carried Slavery over i( 
subjected the residue to a Territorial Go' 
mcnt, aa it also aubjticted Utah, and sftipu 
that the future States to bo organized in 
Territories should be admitted cither af 
States or aa slavfe States, as they should.ehi; 
pass over the portions of this ftrrangGioent i' 
did not bear directly on tnc point in co' 
The Federal Grovernmeiic presented this cot 
mise to the people, as a comprehensive, fina 
perpetual adjustment of all then existing a 
Juture questions having any ^-elation to the 
ject of Slavery withia the Territories 
where. The countrjr accepted it with tna 
vcrbial facility whicfci free States practice, 
time brings on a stern conflict which pc 
passions provoke, and at a distance defy. ! 
halcyon peace, however, had not ceased to 
ebrated, when new-born necessities of 
travel, and labor, required an opening c 
region in the old province, of Louisiana no 
36^ 30'', which had been reserv,ed in 182< 
; dedicated to free labor and frc«^ States. tI 
question was revived in reg-ard to that Ten 
and took the narrow name of the Saesas' 
tion, just as the gtreaio which htik^ Su' 
dischiirges, sow contracting itself into rive; 
precipitating itself down; ^apida ^nd cata 
and now spreading, out it^ff Wfiiterjs into 
seas, assumes a new name vtrith every chal 
form, but continues nevertheless the Sjanit 
jestic and irresistible fllood under every cl' 
increasing iti depth and in volume uptiiif 
itself in the all-absorbing ocean. . , 

Nc ope had ever said or even thought th, 
law of Freedom in this region .could be rep 
impaired, or evaded. Its constitutionalit; 
indeed been questioaed at the tline of its I 
ment; bat this, with all other objectibns' 
been surrendered as part of the comproraisf 
was regarded as bearing the sanction of the 
lie faith, as it certainly had tU.Ose of tim' 
acquiescence. But the slavehol^ing- peo' 
Missouri looked across the border, into Ki 
and coveted the land. The slave States ' 
not fail to eympathiztt with them. It seem 
if no organization of Government could be i 
ed in the Territory. The. Senator from U 
[Mr. Don<3L£iS] projected a gchemo. Und' 
vigorous leading. Congress created two T<' ' 
ries — Nebraska and Kansas. The forme: 
more northern one) might, it was suppos 
settled u ithout Slavery, and become a free 
or several free States. The latter (the gov ' 
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) \v(i3 iiccofisiblc to tlio olavo States, bord«roti 
ono of them, nml wan reKardml iis containing 
giou inviiiujif to nlavclu)hlors. So it might be 
\ul by tluiin, «lnd l>«coiuB one or more slave 
too. TliuB iridircotly a further coiopronnae 
ht be firt'.cted, if the Miasouri prohibition of 
Oahould bo ubrogivtod. OoriRrosft abrogated it, 
li thit fjpocirti and clfiicttvo co-operation of tl>e 
aidoat, und thus the National Government 
!Ctly intervened in ftivor of fdavo labor. Loud 
onstraacesngainatthomeaBurc on the ground 
iB violation of the national fnith were silenced 
clamorous avowals of a discovory that Con- 
5S had never had any right to inter'rone in the 
ritoriea for or againat Slav«ry, but that the 
5cn8 of the United States residing within a 
ritory had, like the people of every State, 
Ir.aive authority and jurisdiction over Slavery, 
>ue of the domestic relations. The Kansas- 
■raska act only recognised and allimied this 
it, ftB it Avas said. The theory was not indeed 
but a Vagrant one, which had for some time 
e about stieldng among political parties the 
rity of adoption, under the name of Squatter 
ereignty. It was now brought to the font, 
baptized with the more attractive appellation 
opular Sovereignty, h was idle for a time 
ay that, under the Missouri prohibition, freo- 
i in tbfl Territory had all the rights which 
men could desire — perfect freedom to do 
rything but establish Slavery. Popular Sov- 
gnty offered the indulgence of a taste of the 
t of the tree of the knowledge of evil as well 
f good — a more perfect freedom. Insomuch as 
proposition seemed to come from a free State, 
slave States could not resist its seductions, 
ough sagacious men saw that they wore de- 
ve. Consequently, a small and ineffectual 
am of slave labor was at once forced into Kan- 
engineered by a large number of politicians, 
ocates at once of Slavery and of the Federal 
niaistf^ation, who proceeded with great haste 
prepare the means so to carry the first elcc- 
8 as to obtain the laws necessary for the 
:ectioto of Slavery. It is one thing, however, 
spunge statutes from a national code, and quite 
thcr to subvert a national institution, even 
igh it be only a monument of Freedom loca- 
ia the desert. Nebraska was resigned to free 
>r without a struggle, and Kansas became a 
itre of the first actual national conflict be- 
en slaveholding and free-labor immigrants^ 
face to fate, to organise, through the rna- 
lery of republican action, a civil community, 
'he parties differed as widely in tbeir appoint- 
its, conduct, and bearing, as in their princi- 
1. The free laborers came into the Territory 
h money, horses, cattle, implements, and en- 
es, with energies concentrated by associationji 
. strengthened by the recognition of some of 
S';ates. They marked out farms, and sites 
mills, towns, and cities, and proceeded at 
e to build, to plough, and to sow. They pro- 
ed to debate, to discuss, to organize peace- 
y, and to vote, and to abide the canvass. 
) slave-labor party entered the Territory ir- 
tilai-ly, staked out possessions, marked tliem, 
then, in most Instances, withdrew to the 



Stj),te3 from which they h.^.d come, to sell their 
new rtoqiiifliiions, or to return and rcsunje them, 
m circumstanccH ehould render one course or tho 
other OTtpcdiont. They left armed men lu tho 
Territory to keep watch und guard, and to tsum- 
mon external ai(i, either to vote cr to fight, aa 
should bo found necessary. They were fortiliod 
by the favor of tho Administration, und assumod 
to act Avitli its uutliority. Intolerant of debate, 
and defiant, they hurried on the elections which 
wero to be so perverted that an usurpation 
.should bo established. They rang out their 
summons when the appointed time camo, and 
armed bands of partisans, from States near and 
remote, invaded and entered tho Territory, with 
bannttrs, ammunition, provisions, and forage, and 
encamped around the polls. They seized the 
ballot-boxes, replaced the judges of elect'.ons 
with jiArtisans of their own, drove away thdr 
opponents, filled tbo boxes with as mivuy votes 
as the exigencies demanded, and, leaving tho re- 
sults to be returned by reliable hands, they 
marched back again to their distant homes, to 
celebrate the conquest, and exult in the prospect 
of the establishment of Slavery upon the soil 
so long consecrated to Freedom. Thus, iu a 
single day, they became p'arents of a State witli- 
out affection for it, and childless again without 
boreavement. In this first hour of trial, tho ne'.v 
system of popular sovereignty signally failed — 
failed because it is impossible to organize, by 
one ssngle act, in one day, a community per- 
feetiy frfee, perfectly sovereign, and perfectly con- 
stituted, out of elements unassiniilated, unar- 
ranged, and uncomposed. Free labor rightfully 
won the day. Slave labor wrested the victory 
to itself by fraud and violence. Instead of a free 
republican Government in the Territory, such 
as popular sovereignty had promised, there was 
then and thenceforth a hateful usurpation. This 
usurpation proceeded without delay and without 
compunction to disfranchise the people. It 
transferred the slave code of Missouri to Kansas, 
without stopping ia all cases to substitute the 
name of the new Territory for that of the old 
State. It practically suspended popular elections 
for three years — the usurping Legislature as- 
signing that term for its own members, while 
it committed all subordinate trust? to agents 
appointed by irself. It barred the courts and the 
juries to its adversaries by test oaths, snd'made it 
a crime to think what one pleased, and to writ© 
and print what one thought. It borrowed all the 
enginery of tyranny, but the torture, from the 
practice of the Stuarts. The party of free labor 
appealed to thg Governor (Re-sder) to correct the 
false election returns. He intervened, but inef- 
fectually, and yet even for that interventibti was 
denounced by the Administration organs, and, 
after long and unacceptable explanations, he was 
removed from office by the President. The new 
Governor (Shannon) sustained for a while the 
usurpation, but failed to effect the suljjugatioa 
of the people, although he orgduized as a militia 
an armed partisan band of adventurers who had 
intruded themselves into the Territory to force 
Slavery upon the people. With the active co- 
operation of this band, the party of slave labor 
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fHfliinuiiHll tlio Kroc Slato crtiigrants AVho; lm«l how 
loiirni!(l the nttcosBit.y of being pro{)nro(V t*or Bolf- 
deloncCp oil the bordor« of the Territory, nnd on 
tluj distant roddo fuid rivers which led int6 it. 
Tlioy dciatroyed n bridge that iVoc-liibor men naod 
ia their way to tho stixt of Government, Backed 
n hotel wiiero thoy lodged,' «nd liroko up and 
cast in?A^ ihe river a press which was tho oi'pcftu 
of their ctiU AO. 

The poop'o of KiinauB, thus deprived, not raoro- 
ly of B8lf-govornment, but even of peace, tran- 
quillity, and security, fell back on the inalienable 
revolutionary right of voluntary reorganiisatidn. 
They deterrtiined, however, with admiroiblo tem- 
per, judgment, and loyalty, to conduct their pro- 
ceedings for thiB purpose in dofe^xSunce and sub- 
ordiiiatiou to the authority of the Federal Union, 
and according to tho lino of safe precedents. 

After due elections, open to all tho inhabitants 
of the Territory, they organized provisiontiUy a 
State Oovermueut at Topeka ; and by tho hands 
of provisional Senator?^ and a pirovisional Repre- 
sentative, they submitted their Con8tit«ition to 
Congress, and prayed to be admitted as a free 
State into the Federal Union. The Federat au- 
thorities ient no aid to this movement, but, on 
the contrary, the President and Senate contempt- 
uously rejected it, and denounced it as treason, 
and all its actors and abettors as disloyal to the 
Union. An- army was dispatched into the Terri- 
tory, intended ittdeed' to preserve peace^ but at 
the same time to ol>^^y and sustain the usurpa- 
tion. The pro visional Legislature, which had 
met to 'Cttafer, .and to adopt further means to urge 
the |)rayers of the people upon- Congress, were 
dispersed by the army, and the State officers 
-provisionally ekcted, who had eomnaitted no i 
criminal act,' were arrested, indicted, and held 
in the Federal camp as State prisoners. Never- 
theless, the people of Kansas did not acquiesce. 
The usurpation remained a barren authority, de- 
fied, derided, and despised. 

A aational election was now approaching. 
Excitement within and sympathies without the 
Territory must be allayed; Governop Shannon 
was removed, and Mr. Geary was appointed his 
successor. He exacted submission to the statutes 
of the usurpation, but promised equality in their 
administration. He induced a repeal of some of 
those, statutes which yeeT& most obviously uncon- 
stitutional, and declared an amnesty lor political 
offences. He persuaded the Legislature of the 
ugurpaiioa to ordain a call i for a Convention at 
Lecompton, to form aGonatitutioB, if thetoeasure 
should ;be approved by a popular vote at an 
election to bo ^held for that purpose. To vote at 
such an election was to recognise and tolerate 
thpi nsnrpation, as well as to subniit to dis- 
franchising laws, and to hazard & renewal 
of the frauds and violence by which the usurp- 
ation had been established. On no account 
would the Legislatura agree that the projected 
Constitution should be Submitted to the peoplOj 
after it ghovslji have been ^erfectijd by the Goa- 
vention. Hhe refusal of this just Eaisasure, so 
KecesSary to the public ^fecurlty in case of sur- 
prise and fraud, was a sonfeasioa of the purpose 
ojx.tho part of the usurpation to carry a Consti- 



tution into o<T.v;t by , Burprlflo and fii'ft'^jd. ' 
Goverridr insJatefl On this provliiioM, a»d d«ra«^ 
cd of tho Freaidiint 6f tho United Statea tho 
moval of a partial and tyrannical j«d go. 
failed to gain either measure, And Ir^cun'od 
dwpleasuro of the viadrpatlon by seC'Wiag th 
He filed from the Territy^ry. Tho Froo StiVt^ pi 
Btood ftlodf from tho polls, add u carivrtjpjs jiil^o' 
that some 2,300, Icaa than a third pt ino lity 
of the Territory, liad imrtiitioi),ed .tho f?ftU < 
Convention, while tho proBencii Of /tho a; 
alone held the Territory under a forc^pd trlic< 
At this juncture, the now B'odorwl AdmliiiS 
tlon came in, under a President Whb.h&d <t}i^ip>\ 
succcHS by the intervention at tho; l?Ol.ltf of ft ti 
prtrtv — ftn ephemeral organiijatiph, .h'uilt upi 
foreign and frivolous i^isUei Which hM;. 
etrcrigth enough, and life en^ough to jgiyo to 0,1 
Slavery party the aid irequired to producia that 
toward result. The now President, uftidei? ft al 
of moderation, masked a rhore '^fftfciu^int^r 
tion tfartn that of his predecessoi'i ijti/ifftVo; 
slave labor and a slaive State. Before .'coii 
into ofrlce, he appr(;afehed Of was apprdiach6< 
the Supreme Court of the United Sttttes* 
their docket was, through some chahco Or 
sign, an action which W Obscure iwgrd' ma 
Missouri had brought fdr his IVoedpm ajgainsf 
reputed; master. The ' Ophrt had JtrriVed Jtt 
Cohcldslori, i§s solemn at^uiii^iritii' tWS;t V^^^ 
aathis unfortunate riegro h,ad,^hrpiii^h ^odaeif 
ranee or chicfine in sp<?cidl piledding,; a^iic^i 
what cbuld not haW been proViei^jj^.A^^ 
descended from some AfriiJ^ri W^o^^^^^^ 
been held in "bori^lage, that ther|fpi;o^ 
not, in view of the Cpastitutionjl' ^ bitizei 
the United States, and .t^<2t:6fpre coiild not 
plead the reputed toaster in the F 
and C'ti this ground the Snpr^m^: C6uri 
prepared to dismiss the acUdhA fdr "^Unfi^O^^ 
diction over the suitor's ptirS^A. This decii 
certainly as repugnant to the Dieclara^^^^ of 
dependence and to th« spirit of ^, tho pons! 
tion, as to the instincts pC htitcanity,^^ 
theless would be one which' 'Wodld'exha^ 
the power of the tril>a'nal, and ' sxolhd^^ 
sideration of ail other ;qneBUons tlk.t h^ 
raised upon the record. The cot&sel wlip 
appeared for the negro had ydlunii^esred < 
motives of charity, and, ignorant ;ci£ cotirs 
the -disposition which was to h^ m^de of 
cause, had argued thai his c!ient:had l)eea fl 
from Slavery by 6pQmti6^ 'X)f %hjk 
hibitioh of 1820. The op^osisig cO)an)^«g, pai< 
this -defending slaveholderjli&d insists ire* 
th'&t that famous statute 3fras ^tjicons^i^itid 
The mock debate had been hfta^il in th^ 
ofthe Opurt in thb baserneat'pf the Gaj^ifbl^ tn 
presence of the curieas visitors a;t (he ?ea 
Government, w^iaim the duUoes^ of a judicial 
vestigatios cotild not disgust. The douri did 
hesitate to please the iiicoming Presicleiat) i 
seizing this 6straneotxs ailid idle forpniic dis' i 
sion, and <^pnve^tibjg it. into' ail o?45Jiiii(in'fo,r . 
nouncing i&n! Ppinioa that^^t^^ 
tidn was void, and that^ fey fpi^^ of the Coj ' 
tution, Slavery existiedi yitlirMlto© 1 
property in man OTer maQf ta ail the Teiritt 
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; th« TJiiif.«(]; Bl-n.tof», po,ropiotti^t to ony popular | 
►voroignty within tho Torr'torlcs, and «von to 
10 ftuthority of Congrcas itself. 
In tbio ill-omenud act, th(5 Supremo Court for- 
)t itfl own dignity, which had alwayfl V)uen 
siintainod with juat judicinl jealouey . They for- 
)t that tho province of a court ia Bimply ^^j'tis 
cere," and not at all dare." Th«y forgot, 
flo, thtvt one '* foul eontenco docs more harm tlian 
any foul oxamplea ; for tho last do but corrupt 
lO Btroam, while the former corruptcth tho foua- 
in.",, And they and tho Presidont alike forgot 
ittt judicial usurpation is morr odious und 
tolerable than any other among the manifold 
actices of tyranny. 

The day of Inauguration came — tho first one 
nong nil tho celebrations of that great national 
igeant that wus tc be desecrated by a coalition 
itweea the Executive and Judicial departments, 
undermine the National Legislature and the 
)erties of the people. The President, attended 
>• tho usual lengtheiiad procession, arrived and 
ok hie seat on the portico. Tho Supreme Court 
tended him there, in robea which yet exacted 
iblic reverence. The people, unaware of the im- 
trfc of the whieperings carried on between the 
•eaident and the Chief Justice, and imbued with 
neration for both, filled the avenues and gar- 
us far away as tho eye could reach. TJie Pres- 
ent addressed them in words as bland as those 
ikh the worst of all the Roman EmperoKS pro- 
'uncod when he a-^sumed the |rtirple. He an- 
-unced Aragueiy, indeed, but with self-satisfac- 
>nX the ibrthcoming extra-judicial exposition of 
9 Constituiion, and pledged his submission to it 
authoritative and final. The Chief Justice and 
3 Associates remained silent. The Senate, too, 
jre there — constitutional witnesses of the trans- 
• of administration. They too were silent, 
;hough the promised usurpation was to subvert 
8 authority over cjore than half of the empire 
lich Congress had assumed contemporaneously 
th the birth of. the nation, and had exercised 
thout inteyrhption for near seventy years. It 
st the President, under the circumstances, little 
ercise of magnanimity now to promise to the 
opie <jf Kansas, on whose neck he had, with 
ft aid of the Supreme Court, hung the millstone 
Slavery, a fair trial in their attempt to cast it 
; and hurl it to the earth, when they should 
me to organize a State Government. Alas ! 
at ej^n this cheap promise, uttered under such 
eat solemnities, was only made to be broken i 
The pageant ended. On the 5th of March, the 
dges, w;ithout even exchanging their silken 
bes for courtiers' gowns, paid their salulations 
the President, in the Executive Palace. Doubt- 
J3iy the President received them, as graciously 
Chaxles the First did the Judges who had at 
3 instance subverted tho statutes of English 
berty. On the 6th of March, the Supreme Court 
3inissed the negro suitor, Dred Scott, to return 
his bondage ; and h&vlng thus disposed of that 
ivate action for an alleged private wrong, on 
3 ground of want of jurisdiction in the case, 
Rv proceeded wUh amusing solemnity to pro- 
uncie the opinion, that if they had had such 
•ifldicticin, still the unforfeuaate aegro would 



j hnvo had to rumain in bondage, unrellovod, be- 
cause tho Mlsflouri prohibition violates rights of 
general property involvod in Slavery, parftnaolunt 
to tho Authority of Confjreea. A few daya luior, 
copies of this npiuicn jvero muHiplicd by tho 
Senate's press, i»nd Boattorod in tho narao of tho 
Sonato broadcast over tho land, and their publi- 
cation has not yet been disowned by tho Senate. 
Simultaneously, Dred Scott, who had played the 
hand of dummy in this interesting political game, 
unwittingly, yot to tho completo Butisfnction of 
his adversary, was voluntarily emancipated ; and 
thus received from his mjwter,»a8 a reward, tho 
freedom which tho Court had denied him as a 
right. 

Tho new President of the United States, hav- 
ing organiKod this formidable judicial battery at 
the Capitol, was now ready to begin his active 
demcustrations of intervention in the Territory. 
HcTC occurred, not a now want, but an old ono 
revived — a Governor for Kansas, Robert J. Walk- 
er, born and reared in Pennsylvania, a free State, 
but long ft citi'isen and resident of Mississippi, v, 
slave State, eminent for talent and industry, de- 
voted to the President and hia party, piausibl'S 
and persevering, untiring and efficient, seemed 
just the man to conduct the fraudulent inchoate 
proceedings of the projected Lecompton Conven- 
tion to a conclusion, by dividing the friends of 
Free Labor in the Territory, or by casting upon 
them the responsibility of defeating their own 
fHTorite policy by impracticability and- contu- 
, macy. He wanted for this purpose only army 
and full command of the Executive exchequer of 
p?omir i ,5 of favor and of threats of punishment. 
Froderick P. Stanton, of Tennessee, honorable 
and capable, of persuasive address, but honest 
ambitioUf was appointed his Secretary. The new 
agsnts soon found they had assumed a task that 
would tax all their energies and require all their 
adroitness. On the one side, the Slave- Labor 
party were determined to circumvent the people, 
and secure, through the Lecompton Convention, 
a slave State, On the other, the people were 
watchful, and determined not to be circumvented, 
and in no case to submit. Sbsctions for dole- 
gates to that body were at hand. The Legisla- 
ture had required a census and registry of voters 
to be made by authorities designated by iteelf, 
and this duty had been only partially perforiatid in 
fifteen of the thirty-four counties, and aitbgether 
<xmitted in the other nineteen. The party of Slave 
Labor insisted on payment of taxes as a condi- 
tion of suSrage. The Free Labor party deemed 
the whole proceeding void, by reason of th e usurp- 
ation practiced, and of the defective arrangje- 
ments for the election. They discovered a design 
to surprise in the refusal of any guaranty that the 
Constitution, when framed, should be submitted 
to the people, for their acceptance or rejection, 
preparatory to an application under it for the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union. The Govern- 
or, drawing frqm the ample treasury of the Ex- 
ecutive at his command, made due exhibitions 
of the army, and threatened the people with 
an acceptance of the Lecompton Constitution, 
however obnoxious to them, if they should 
refuse to vote. With these menaces, he j5Jdi- 
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cjiously mingled protnioefl of fiibulon? quantities 
of Jiintt for tho oudowmont of roada and educn- 
tion. He di»pene6d with tho teoto^iiho nnd taxes, 
hmiontod iUa defccta of couaus and registry, and 
promised tho rejection of tho 9onBtitutlon,by him- 
flolf, by tho President, and by OongrcBS, if a full, 
frtir, and complete Bubiniasion of tbe Constltatiou 
should not bo raado by the Oonvcntion ; and ho 
obtained and publiehod pledges of auch submia- 
Bion by tho party convontlona wbich nominated 
tho candidatea for delegates, and even by an im- 
posing numbtJj' of those candidates tbemselvefl. 
Tho people stood aloof, and refused to vote. The 
ftrmy protected tho polls. Tho Slave Labor party 
alone voted, and voted without legal restraint, 
aud so ^inehieved an easy formal success by cast- 
ing some two thousand ballots. 

Just in this conjuncture, however, tho term of 
three years* service which the usurping Legisla- 
ture had fixed foir its own members expired, 
aad elections, authoriJied by itself, were to be 
hold, for the choice, not only of new members, 
but of iji Delegato to Congress. While the Le- 
compton Convention was assembling, the Free 
Labor party detiermined to attend these Terri- 
torial elections, and contest, through them, for 
self-government within the Territory. They put 
candidates in nomination, on tho express ground 
of repudiation of > tho whole Lecompton proceed- 
ing. The Lecompton Convention prudently ad- 
journed to a day beyond the elections. The 
parties contended at tho ballot-boxes, and the 
result wag a complete and conclusive triumph of 
the Free Labor party. For« moment, this victory, 
80 important, was jeoparded by the fraudulent 
presentation of spurious and fabricated returns of 
elections in almost uninhabited districts,: suffi- 
cient to transfeir the triumph to the Slave Labor 
party, aud the Free State party was proceeding to 
vindicate it by force. The Grovernor and Secreta- 
ry detected, proved^ and exposed, this atrocious 
, fraud. The Lecompton Convention, denounced 
them, aad complaiats , againsfc them poured ia 
upon the President, from the slaveholding States. 
They were doomed from that time. The Presi- 
dent was silent. The Lecompton, Convention pro- 
ceeded, and framed a Constitution which de- 
clares Slavery perpetual Rnd irreversible, and 
postpones any alteration of its own' provisions 
uatil after by which time they hoped that 
Slavery might h&ve gained too deep a hold in the 
soil of Kansas to be in danger of beicg uprooted. 
All this was easy ; but *now came the question 
whether the Constitution should be submitted 
to the people. It was confessed that it was 
obnoxious to them, and, if submitted^ wouid be- 
rejected with indignation and coi^tempt. An 
official emissary from Washington is supposed 
to have sugfecated the solution which was adopt- 
ed. This was & submission in form, but not in 
fact The President of the Convention, without 
ttuy to preserve the purity of the franchise 
by peualties for its violation, was authorized to 
designate his own agents, altogether irrespective- 
ly of the Territorial authorities, and with their aid 
to hold an election, iavv?hich there should be no 
vote allowed or received, if against the Coneti- 
tutioa itself. Each voter was permitted to cast a 



ballot "for tl>o OonetJtutlon with Slfivery," or 
" for tho Oonfltitmlovi with no Slavery ; " Mid it 
was further provided, that tho Constitution 
(Should stand entire, if a majority of votes ehcald 
bo vast for tho Constitution with Slavery, while, 
on tho other hand, if tbo majoritjr of votert oast i 
should be " for tho Constitution with no Slavery," ] 
then the existing Slavery should not be diatarbed, 
but should remain, with its continuance, by tho 
Buccesflion of its unhivppy vitrtima by dofiicont 
forever. But even this miserable shadow of a 
choice between forma of a nluvo State Cdusiltu- 
tion was made to depend on tho taking of tost 
oath to support and maintain it in tho fbrm 
which should be preferred by tho majority of 
those who should vote on complying with that 
humiliation. The Governor saw that by conni- 
ving at this pitiful and wicked juggle he should 
both shipwreck his fame aud become responsible 
for civil war.,, He remonstrated, and appealed to 
his chief, the President of ihe United States, to 
condemn it. Denunciations followed bittt from 
the Lecompton party within the Territory, and 
denunciations no less violent frorfl the slave 
States were his gfoetirg at the National Capital. 
Tho President disappointed his most effective 
friend and wisest counsellor. This present Con- 
gress had now assembled. The President, as if 
fearful of delay, forestalled our attentiou with 
recommendations to overlook the manifest ob- 
jections to the transaction, and to regard the an^ 
ticipated result of this mock election, then not yet 
held, as equivalent to an Jicceptance of tho Coasti' 
iiition by the people of Kansas, alleging ♦.hat the 
refusal of the people io vote either the ballot for 
the " Constitution with Slavery," or the false and 
deceitful ballot for the Constitution with ifoSJa-^ 
very," would justly be regarded as drawling after 
it the consequences of actual acceptance and 
adoption of the Constitution itself. His argument 
was apologetic, as it lamented that the Coastitu- 
tion had not been fairly submitted ; and Jesuitical, 
as it urged that the people might, when once ad- 
mitted as a State, change the Constitution at their 
pleasure, in cieBa/Uce of the provision which, post" 
pones any change seven years. 

Copies of the messf^e containing these argn- 
nvsnts were transmitted to the Territory, t© con- 
fGHnd and dishearten the Free State party, and 
obtain it surrender, at the election to be held on 
the 2i8t of December, on the questions sabmitted' 
by the Convention. The people, bowever, were 
neither misled nor intimidated. Alarmed by this 
act of connivance by the President of tbs UaiEfe'>^l 
States with their oppressors, they began to pre- 
pare for the lost arbitrament of uations. Tho 
Secretary, Mr. Stanton, now Governor sd interim, 
issued his proclamation, calling the new Territo- 
rial Legislature to assemble to provide for pre- 
serving the public peace. An Executi ve spy dis- 
patched it^formation of this preceeding to the 
President by telegraph, &nd instantly Mr. Stantou , 
ceased to be Secretary and Governor ad inierimj 
being removed by the President^ by and with the ^ 
advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States. Thus the service of Frederick P. Stanton ■ 
came to an abrupt end, but in a raanuer most hoB«. i 
orcbie to himself, ms chief, Mrv Walker, wais i«3s 
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ver, became Gav- 



wiso and ]<:m fortunate. Ho roBignod. Prctus 
TliniHcvA (wo arc inrormwcl by Timitus) Imd been 
ofUMjipi'tisfnit in tlio Bcuatc, wlion tbo fatbcra tlo- 
acon,i(3d to ujnvortby acta, and ilid not rise in op~ 
position; but on the occasion when Noro yro- 
c»;ti'cul from them a dticicce xa ctilobrato, as a foiiti- 
val» tbo day on which ho hud murdorod his mothel', 
AgrippSna, Pictua l«ft hia float, and walked out 
of tho charabor-t— thus by hia virtuo provoking 
future v«ngeiii»cc, and yet doluR no service to 
tlifl cauHe of Liberty. I'oasibly Itobort J. Walker 
inixy find a losa atcru liisiorian. 

The new Secretary, >.U\ be: 
ernor , of Kansas, the lifth incuwbont of that 
ollice niipointfd svithin. loss ihau four yaars, 
the legal term of one. Happily, however, for 
the . honor of the country, three cf the ro.nlls 
were made on the ground of th« virtuoa of the 
pivvticis disgraced. The Pro-Consuls oi' tho Ro- 
man prpviuces v/cre brought back to the Capital 
to answer for their crimes. 

The pi'ocecding which tholato Secretaty Stan- 
ton had ao wisely inatituted, novcrtholess, went 
on ; ftud it has be/;omrt, a3 I trust, the principal 
weanfi of rescuing from tyranny ^«he people whom 
he governed so briefly and yet so well. The Lo- 
compt<jn (Constitution had directed, that on the 
4th of January elections should bb held to fill 
the ^^iftte offices and the offices of members of the 
Iicgisltiture and member of Congress, to assume 
Ujifiir trusts wbe>a the new State should be ad- 
wjitfced into tho iJnion, The Legislsiure of the 
^«rritory now enacted salutary laws for pre&erv- 
dngtho purity, of elections in all cases. It di- 
rected the Lecorapton Constitution to be submit- 
ted to a fair vote en that day, the ballots being 
made to express a consent to the Constitution, 
or a rejection of it, with or without Slavery. The 
Free Labor party del ated anxiously on the ques- 
tionj.whether, besides voting against that Consti- 
tution, they should, under protest, vote also for 
officers to assume the trusts created by it, if Con- 
gresashould admit the State under it. After a ma- 
jority had decided that no such votes should be 
cast, a minority hastily rejected the decision, and 
nominated candidates for those places, to be eu,p- 
pprted under protest. The success of the niove- 
ment, made ::ader the most serious disadvanta- 
ges, is conclusive evidence of their strength. 
Whilte the election held on tho 2l3t of December, 
allowing ail fraudulent votes, showed some six 
thousand majority for the Constitution with Sla- 
very, over some five hundred votes for the Oon- 
sstitution without Slavery, the election on the 
4th of January showed an aggregate majority 
of eleven thousand against the Constitution 
iBseii la vtuy iwrm, vTith the cfaOiCS, undsr pro- 
testj of a Representative in C(pngress, and cf a 
large majority of all the candidates <ipminated 
by the Free Labor party for the varioua Executive 
and Legislative trusts under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. 

The Territorial Legislature has abolished Sla- 
:very by a law to takie effect in March, 1858, 
ikough the LecomptoBi Constitutioa contains pro- 
'dsions anticipating, aad designed to defeat, this 
great act of ju3tic6 and humanity. It has organ- 
ised a ^itia, which ataads r(>adjr for tba d^fe&ce^ 



of the rights of tho people Ogainst «ny power. 
Tho President of llic Looonipton Convention hag 
i\v,{\ tho Tf/rriU)ry, charged with an attempt to j)ro- 
cure fraudulent returns to rovcrso the alrwixdy do- 
clrirod rcauliB of tho last election, and ho holds 
t(io . public in Buspcnso as to his auccosa until 
aflor hia arrival at the Capital, and tho decision 
of Congress on thti acceptance of thO Looompton 
Qonalitution. In the moan time, tho Territorial 
Legislature hat) called r .Convention, oubjoct to 
tho popular approval, to ba hold in March next, 
and to form a Constitution to be submitted to 
the people, and, when adopted, to bo tho organic 
law of tho now State of Kansas, subject to her 
admission into the Union. The President of tho 
United States, having received tho Lecompton 
Constitution, has submittefl it to Congress, and in- 
sisting that the vote taken on tho ju^glo of tho Le- 
compton Convention, held on the 2lst of Decem- 
ber, is legally conclusive of its accoptance by the 
people, and absoluto against the fair, direct, and 
unimpeachable rejection of it by thatpeoplo, wa,de 
on the 4th of January lust^ he r"(Conimends and 
urges ftnd implores the admission of Kansas as a 
State into the Federal Union, under that false, 
pretended, and spurious Constitution. I refrain 
from any examination of this ettraordinary mes- 
sage. My recital is less coiaplete than I have 
hoped, if it does not overthrow all tho President's 
argumeiuts in favor of the acceptance of the Le- 
compton Constitution as an act of the pebple of 
Kansas, however specious, and without descend- 
ing to any details. In Congress, those who s6ek 
the admission of Kansas under that Constitution, 
strive to delay the admission o? Minnesota, until 
their opponents shall compromise On that para- 
mount question. 

This, Mr. President, is a concise aecdunt itif the 
national intervention in the Territories la fft^^orof 
slave labor and slave States sinCe 1820. No 
wonder that the question bip.foro ;us sxaites ap- 
prehensions and alarms. The?e is at laatsi Softh 
side of this Chamber, a North side of the Cham- 
ber of Representatives,* a North side o'i the tJnidn, 
as well as Sottih sides i)f ali these. Each of 
them is watchful, jealous, a:nd resolute. If it be 
true, as ha* so often been asserted, that this Un- 
ion cannot survive the decision by Congress of a 
direct question involving the adoption; of a free 
State which will establish the asden^dency of 
freei -States under the Constitution, . and <iraw 
after it the restoration of the influence of Free- 
dom in the ddmestic and fori^igb cbnduct of the 
Government, then the day of dissolutiba sb at 
hanlt. 

I have thus, Mr. President^ arrived at the third 
circujagtance attending the Kansas question 
which I have thought worthy of consideration, 
namely, that thtt nation W' intervention' in the 
Territories in favor of slave labor and slave States 
is opposed to^ the material, moral, and sociaV de- 
velopments df the Eeptiblic. The proposition 
seems t6 involve a pars^doic, but it is easy to 
undefsttind that the checks vi^^hich liher 'Gbhatitu- 
tioa applies, thriSugh prudent caution, ; to tbe 
relative increase of the represeiitji.tipa ot Sie free 
States iii the Eouse of EepresentaAiv«s, and es- 
peciaJly in the SioEate, do^-ope^atiiai^ with the 
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diftorcnccs of, lorai>cr >?--i<l Jiolitictxl nctivity bo- 
\v,'wn tlio two cWsaoa of fitiitna, may direct tb« 
Govornnioiit ifiif ttio Fodofol Vi\Um in o»o courno, 
whilo tlio tondftnCioa bf tho nation itutilly popularly 
reg/mUul, fti'o in a di::'6ction exactly opposite. 
(, TIic case and fjticcose which nttendod tho oar- 
liei' policy of infcorvorition in favor of froe labor 
ftnd iVoo Stato«, and tho reaiatan^^o which tho 
couvorso policy of iniorvention in favor of sJavo 
labor and eiavo States encountorO, sufficiently oa- 
tablish tho oAiatfuco of tho antngoniam between 
tho Oovorumont and tho nation which I have 
assorted. A vosftel moves quietly and poacrffuUy 
while it doBcouds with tho current. You marlc its 
way liy tho foam on its Ira'ckpnly when it is forced 
against tho tido^, I will :aot dwell on other 
proofs— such as tho more rapid growth of tho free 
StiliteB, the., ruptures of eccleniastical .Federal 
Uuions, and the demoralization and disorganiza- 
tion of poUtica? parties. , 

Mr. President, I have shown why it ia that the 
Kansas question is attended by difHculties and 
danjjers only by w ay of preparation for the sub- 
mission of isty opinions in regard to. the inanner 
in which that question ought to be determined 
aud settled. I think, with great deference to the 
judgraeuts of others, that the expedient, peaceful, 
and right way tcndetermioe it, i,3 to reverse the e.K- 
istiug policy of inilervention in favor of slave labor 
ftud slave States. It would'be wice to restore the 
Missouri prohibition of Slavory-ia Kansas andNS- 
braska. There was peace in the Territories and 
w the States until tha& great statute of Freedom 
was subverted. It is true that there .Were fre- 
quent debates here on the .-subject; of Slavery, 
RBdthat there were profound sympathies among 
the people, awakened by or responding to those 
debates. But what was Congr^sas instituted 
for but. debate ? >Vhat makes the .American peo- 
ple to diiTer from all other natioas. but this — that 
while among them power enforces silence, here 
rU public questions are referred to dehate, free 
siibate in Congress. Do you tell me that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has remioved 
the foundatioaa of that great statute ? * I repJy, 
that they hare done no such thing j they could 
not do it. They have lenjiinded the negro man 
Dred Scott to the custody of his master. With 
that decree we have nothing here, at least nothing 
now, to do. This is the extent of the judgment 
rendered, the extent of aiiy judgment they could 
render.' Already the pretended-further decision 
13 subverted in Kansas. So it will be in every 
free State and in every free Territory of the 
United States. The Sujvreme Coiirt, also, can re- 
verse its spurious judgment more easily than we 
could reconcile tbe people to its usurpation. 
Sir, the Supreme Court of the United Stales at- 
tempts to command the people of the United 
Siiatee to accept the principles that One man can 
own other men, and that they must guaranty the 
inviolability of that false and pernicious property. 
The people of the United States never can, and 
they aevci' will, ^accept principles so uncoastitu- 
tjonal and so abhorrent. Nere?, saevor. Let the 
Court recede. Whethei' it recede or not, we shall 
reorganize the Court, and thus reform its po- 
htjcal sentiments and practice?, and bring them 



Into harmony with tho Oonatitution and with tho 
laws of nature. lu doing ho, wo fiiiall not i;>nly 
reiaaaumo our own jutit authority, but we flhall ire- 
futoro that high tribunal itself to tho position it 
ought to maintain, sinco so many invalurtblo 
rights of citizohfl, and oven of States themaclvbs, 
depend upon its impartiality and itfl wisdom. 

Do you tell m« that tho slave Statea will not 
ncquieace, but will agitato Y Think first whether 
tho free Statoa will acquiesce iu a dccasiori that 
shall not only bo unjuat, but fraudulent. True, 
they will not menace tho Republic. They have 
an easy and simple remedy, namely, to take tho 
Government out of unjust and unfaithful hAfide, 
and commit it to those which wiil be just And 
faithful. They are ready to do this now. 'They 
\yant only a little more harmony of purpose 
and a little more completeness of organ Isiation. 
These will result from only tho least addition to 
the pressure of Slavery upon them. You are lend- 
ing all that is necessary, and even more, In this 
very act. But will the slave States agitate? Why V 
Becauae they have lost at last a battle Jh^t 
they could not win, unwisely provoked, fought 
wish ;all the advantages of strategy aiid in- 
tervention, and on a field chosen by themselves. 
What w'ould they gain ? Can they coiupel K^n 
saa to adopt Slavery against hex' will? fTouid 
it be reasojjftblv or just to do it, if they could ? 
Was negro ».0i7itud9 evfer forced by the sword 
oa any people that inherited the blood which cir- 
culates in our veins, and the sentiments which 
make us a fi-ee people 7 If they Vrill agitate on 
such a ground as this, then how, or when, by 
what concessions we can inako, will they ev«r be 
aatisfied ? To whf.t end would they agitate f It can 
now be only to divide the Uaion. Will they not 
need some fairer or more " plausible excuse fct a 
proposition so desperate ?; How wojald tbey Im- 
prove their condition, by drftwisg down a certain 
ruin upon fchemseives ? Would they gain ^ny new 
security for Slavery^? Would they .tiot hazard 
securities that are invaluable? Sir, they ^ho 
tallc so idly, talk what they do not know them- 
selves. No man when cool can promise ^ hat he 
will do when he shall be inflamed ; no man in- 
flamed can speak for his actions when time ahd 
necessity shall bring Tefiection. Mucli less Ca:: 
any one speak tor States iu such emerge.neies. 

But, I shall not insist, «ow, on so radical a 
measure as the restoration^ of the Mi&sburi pro- 
hibitioUi I know how diflBcnlt it is for power to re- 
linquish even a pernicious and suicidal policy all 
at once. Wo may attain the same resiilt, in 4hi£^ 
particular case of Kansas, without going ^babk so 
ftS-i. Go back only to the ground assumed in 1854, 
the ground of popular sovereignty. Happily f<>r 
the authors of that measure, the zealous and ener- 
getic resistance of abuses practiced under it lias 
so far been effective that popular sovereignty in 
Kansas may now be made a fact, and Liberty there 
may be rescued from danger tbi-oagh its free ex- 
ercise. Popular sovereignty is an fepic of two 
parts. Part the first presents Preeddm in Kansas 
lost. Part the secondj if you will so conseiif'to 
wiite it, shall be Freedom. in Kansi?»8 regained. .It 
is on this ground that I hail the e'iuinent Senator 
^Qm Illinois [Mr. DougIiAB] and his associates, 
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thft aiBUnguiBuwu Somitwr frojn Micbigivn, (Mr. 
Stuaiit,] and Uio youthful, bat most brAVc 
$onaU.r Worn Californiu, [Mr. Buodkiuuic] Iho 
Ifttio Mr. Olrty told u.s that Providcnt^c lia.s many 
wuya It'or Bavin}; mvtionH, (Jod Ibrbid that 1 
Obould consent to sec Freedom wounded, because 
my own lead or even my own ugoncy in savinR 
it Bhould b(5 rejected. I will cheerfully co-opo- 
rato with these now defendcra of this Bacrod cauoo 
in Kansas, and I will award them all dne prtuBC, 
when wo shall have been succcssf-.il, for their 
lar|<o share of merit iu its deliverance. 

Will you tell me that it i.s dilticult to induce the 
Senate and the House of Repiescntatives to take 
that short backward step? On the contrary, the 
hardest task that an Executive dictator ever set, 
or parliamentary manager ever undertook, is to 
prevent this very step from being taken. Let 
the President take otf his hand, and the bow, 
oent 80 long, and held to itn tension by bo 
aurd a pressure, will relax, and straighten itself 
at once. 

Consider now, if you please, the consequences 
of your refusal. If'you attempt to coerce Kan- 
aas into the Union, under the Lecompton Consti- 
tution, the people of that Territory will resort 
to civil war. You are pledged to put down 
that revolution by the sword. Will the people 
listen to your voice amid the thunders of your 
cannon ? Let but one drop of the blood of a free 
citizen be shed there, by the Federal army, and 
tiao countenance of every representative of a free 
State, in either House of Congress, will blanch, 
and his tongue will refuse to utter the vote neces- 
, Bary to sustain the army in the butchery of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Practically, you have already one intestine and 
Territorial war. A war against Brigham Young 
ia Utah. Can you carry on two, and conftne the 
strife within the Territories? Can yau win both ? 
A' wise nation will -never provoke more than 
one enemy at one time. I know that you argue 
^ that the Free State men of Kansas are impracti- 
cable, factious, seditious? Answer me three 
questions : Are they not a majority, and so pro- 
claimed by the people of Kansas ? Is not this 
quarrel, for the right of governing tbeinseives, 
conceded by the Federal Constitution ? Is the 
tyranny of forcing a hateful Government upon 
theta, less intolerable than three cents im[»osl 
pu a pound of tea, or five cents stamp duty on a 
promissory note ? You say that they can change 
t iia Lecompton Constitution when it shall once 
have been forced upon them. Let it be a,han~ 
doned now. What guaranty can you .give 
against your own iutervention to prevent that 
; f'lture change? V/hat security car. you give 
for your own adherence to the construction of 
the Constitution which you adopt^ from expe- 
dieucy, to-day ? What betier is a Constitution 
than a by-law of a corporation, if it may be forced 
on a State to-day, and rejected to-morrow, in 
derogation of its own express inhibition? 

I , pfi?ceive, Mr. President, that, in the way 
of argument, I have passed already from the 
ground of expediency, on which I was standing, 
to that of right and justice. A.mong all our 
jrafinementfs of constitutipnal learning, one prin- 



ciple, one fundamonial principle, ha.^ been faith- 
fully prcRcrvert, namely: That the new btatca 
must corao voluntarily into the Union ; thoy must 
not bo forced into it. "Unite or Die," wiw tho 
motto addrcSBod to tho States in the time of tho 
Revolution. Tliough Kannas should perish, slio 
cauuct bo brought into tho Union by force. 

So long as tVie States almll cotno in by frco 
consent, their admission will bo an act of union, 
Rnd this will bo a Confederacy. Whenever they 
shall bo brought in by fraud ov force, their ad- 
mission will be an act of consolidation, and tho 
nation, o.oo.8ing to bo a Confederacy, will become 
in reality an Empire. All our elementary in- 
struction is wrong, or else this chaugo of tho 
Constitution >viU subvert tho liberties of tho 
American people. - , 

You argue the consent of Kansas fromi docu- 
mentary proofs, fvora her forced and partial nc- 
ouicsceuce, under your tyrannical rule, from elec- 
tions frandulently conducted, from her own con- 
tumacy, and from your own records, made up 
here against her. I answer the whole argument 
at once: Kansas protests here, and stands, by 
your own confession, in an attitude of rebellion 
at home, to resist the annexation which you con- 
tend she is soliciting at your hands. 

Sir. if your proofs were a thousand times 
stronger, 1 would not hold the people of Kansas 
bound by them. They all are contradicted by 
stern fact. A people''can be bound by no ac 
tion conducted in their same, awd pretending 
to their sanction, unless they enjoy perfect free- 
, dora and safety in giving that consent. f ou have 
Iheld the people of Kansas in duress from the 
first hour of their attempted organization as a 
community. To crown this duress by an act, at 
once forcing Slavery on ^^hero, which they hate, 
and them into a union with you, on terms which 
they abhor, would be but to illustrate anew, and 
on a grand scale, ths maxim- 



^^Prosjperum ctfelix scclus, virtus vacatur: 



Mr. President, it is an occasion for joy and 
triumph, when a community that has gathered it- 
self together undercircamstancesof privation and 
viile, and proceeded through a season of Ternto- 
rial or provincial dependence on distant ceutra 
authority, becomes a State, in the full enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty, and rises mto the 
dr-ymty of a member of this Imperial Union, liut, 
in the case of Kansas, hor whole existence has 
been, and it yet is, a trial, a tempest, a chaos— 
and now you propose to make her nuptials a 
celebration of the funeral of .h(5r freedom, iae 
people of Kansas are entitled %o save that iree- 
dom, for they have won it back when it bad been 
wrested from them by invasion and usurpation. 
Sir, YOU are great and strong. On thi3 coutmeni 
there is no Power can resist you. On any.o.uer, 
there is hardly a Power that would not reluctauv- 
ly engage with you-but you can never, never 
conquer Kansas. Your power, like a throne 
which is built of piae boardR, and covered wiin 
purple, is weakness, except it be defended Dy a 
people confiding in yea, because satisfied bat 
you are just, and grateful for the freedom mat, 
under you, they enjoy. 
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Bir, in vlaw, oiico more, of this 8uV)jo(;t of 
Hliwcry, I Bubruit that our own dignity requires 
that, wo fllxiU give over this clu*>nporty wltli 
plavehoUlcrB, wlilch wo prnctico in proscribing 
flcqulcBceuco in tliclr rule aa a condition of tolcr- 
fttiou of sclf-goverimient in tho Torritork'B. Wo 
arc d'Sfcated in it. Wo may wisely give it up, 
ftnd admit Kansas m a free Stiite, sinco aho will 
consent to bo admitted only in that character. 

Mr. President, if I could at all suppose it dc- 
Bitftblo or expedient to enlarge tho field of siavo 
labor, and of aluveholding sw ay, in this Republic, I 
should neverthelena maintHin that it ia wise to 
relinquish the effort to Bustain Slavery in Kan- 
Bfts. The question, iik regard to that Territory, 
haa risen iroro a private one about Slavery aa a 
domestic iustitutioti; to one of Slavery m a 
national policy. At ©very step, you have been 
failing. Will you go on still further, over con- 
fident, and yet ever unsuccessful? 

I believe, sir, to aome extent, in the isothefnjal 
theory. I think there are regions, beginning »t 
tbo North pole, and stretching southward, where 
Slavery will die out soon, if it be planted ; and I 
kuow. too well, thtit in the tropics, and to aome 
extent northward of them, iSlavery lives long, 
and is hard to extirpate. But I cannot find a 
certain boundary. I am sure, howeVcr, that 36° 
30' is too far north. I think it is a movable 
boundary, and that every year it advances to- 
wards a more southern parallel. 

But is there just now a real want of a new 
State for the employ rttent of slave labor ? I see 
and feel the need of room for t\ new State to be 
assigned to free labor, of room for such a new 
State almost every year. I think 1 see how it 
arises. Free white men abound in this country, 
and in Europe, and even in Asia. Economically 
speaking, their labor is cheap — there is a surplus 
of it. Under Impro vied conditions of society, life 
grows longer, and men multiply faster. Wars, 

hicb sometimes waste them, grow less frequent 
and less destmctiv*?. Invention is continually 
producing machines'aTid engines, artificial labor- 
ers, crowding them from one field of industry to 
another— ever more from the Eastern regions of 
this continent to the West, ever more from the 
PTercrowded East«{ra continent to the prairiei 
and the wildernesses int our own. But I do not 
see any such oveMowisg of the African slave 
poptlation in this country, even where it is 
unresisted. F^-oe labdr has been obstructed in 
Kanstw. There are, nevertueless, 50,000 or 60,000 
freeaen gathered there already; gathered there 
within four years.. Slave labor has been free to 
importation. There are only 100 to 200 slaves 
there. To settlii and occupy a new' slave State 
anywhere is, pan passu, to depopiilate old slave 
States. Whenee, then, are the supplies of slaveo 
to come, and how ? Only by reviving the African 
slave trade. But this ia forbidden. Visionaries 
dream that the prohibition can be repealed. The 
idea is insane. A Repnblic of thirty millions of 
weemen, with n free white laboring population so 
dense as already to crowd on subsistence, to be 
orcught to import negroea from Africii to sup- 
plant them as cultivators, and ao to subject thera- 
eelves to starvatidn lliongh Africa is yeft tin- 



orgunixod, nnd unalule to protoc!; iteielf, still it ban 
already exchanged, in a large degree, ito wars to 
make slaves', and Ita ciommorco in slaves, for 
legitimate agriculture and trade. All Buropoan 
States are intorcstod in tho civilisation of that 
continent, and they will not consent that wo 
shfiU arrest it. Tho Christian church cannot 
be xbrced back two centuries, and bo made to 
snnvjtion tho African slave trade nfl a missionary 
ontci-prise. 

^vory nation haa always some rulihg idea, 
wnich, however, changes with the severaf stages 
of its development. A ruling idea of tho c^^lonioa 
on this continent, two hundred years iigo, woa 
labor to subdue and reclaim nature. Then Afri- 
can Slavery v/as seized and employed aa an aux- 
iliary, under a seeming necessity. That idea 
has ceased forever. It has given place to a new 
one. Aggrandizement of the nation, not indeed 
as it once was, to mako a small State great, 
but to make a Rtate already great the great- 
est of all States. It still demands labor, but it 
is no longer the ignorant labor of baibarinns, 
but labor pbTfected by knowledge and 3kill, 
and Combination with all the scientific principles 
of mechanism. It demaud^. not tho labor of 
slaves, which needs to bo watched and defended, 
but voluntary, enlighloned labor, Btiaauiated by" 
interest, affection, and ambition. It neoda that 
every man shall own the land he tills ; that every 
head shall be fit for the helmet, and every band 
fit for the sword, and every mind ready and qual- 
tied for counsel. To attempt to aggrandize a 
country with slaves for its inhabitants, would be 
to try to naake a large body of empire with feeble 
sinews and empty veins. 

Mr. President, the expansion of territory ^ 
make slave States will only fail to be a gfeat 
criiiie, because it is impracticable, aud therefore 
will turn out to be a stupendous imbecility. A 
free republican Government, like this, notwith- 
standing all its constitutional checks, cattnot 
lonj^ resist and counteract the progress <>f socie- 
ty. Slavery,' wherever and whenever, and in 
whatsoever form it exists, is exceptional, Ua&L 
and shtirt-lived. Freedom is the common right, 
interest, and ultimate destiny, of all mankl^ad. 
All oth^r nations have already abolished, or iiria 
about abolishing. Slavery. Does this fact mean 
nothing? All parties in this country that have 
tolerated the extension of Siaveiy, except «>ti«, 
ha,s perished for that error already. That last 
one— the Democratic party — is hurrying on, irre- 
trievably, toward the same fat«. Ail Admlnls*' 
trations that have avowed this poUiey have gomo 
down dishonored for that cause, except the pres- 
ent one. A pit deeper and darker still is 0|)en- 
ing to receive this Administration, because it 
sinsihore deeply than its predecessorEr: There 
is a meaning in all these facts, w^hich it beeomes 
UB to study weili The nation has advanced 
another stage; it has reached the point where 
intervention, by the Government, for Slaviary and 
slave States, will no longer be tolerated. Free 
labor has at last apprehended its rights> its in- 
terests, its power, and its destiny, an§ ia ^ifgam- 
zihg itself to assnioe the government of the Ee- 
I ptsblic. It wUI henceforth meet yon bohHy and 
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retioliitely licro; it will meet you cverywherti, in 
ilu> TfM'riiorici) or out of tlicm, wluirever you jnivy 
go to •.■xiBinl .Shivery. It has driven you back in 
Ciiliroruiiv und iti Iviinaaa ; it wiUinvadoyou soon 
in I>cla\viiro, M«rylnn(i, Virginia, Missouri, nnd 
TcXM. It will riitM't you in Arizona, in (X'ntral 
America, und cvon in (Juba. Tiio invasion will bo 
not merely harnilcaft, but benelicent, if you yield 
aoasonubly to iu* just nnd moderated demands. It 
proved ko in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and tlic otiier slave States, which have al- 
ready yielded in thftt way lo its advuuccB. Yon 
inay,iitideod, get a Htart under or near the tropics, 
and eeera safe for a time, but it will bo only a 
short time. Even there you will found States 
only for free labor to maintain r^nd occupy. The 
:uterest of the whito races demands tho ultimate 
emancipation of all inen. Whether that con- 
summation shall bo allowed to take elfect, with 
needful- and wise precautions against sudden 
change ii ud disaster, or be hurried on by vio- 
Jence, is all that remains for you to decide. For 
tho faiJure of your system of slave labor through- 
out the Republic, tho responsibility will rest not 
oa the agitators you coridemn, or on the political 
parties you arraign, or even altogether on your- 
selvefi, but it will be due to the inherent error of 
the system itself, and to the error which thrusts 
it forward to oppose and resist the destiny, not 
more flf the African than that of the white races. 
The white man needs tbis continent to labop 
upo». His head is clear, bis arm is strong, and 
his necessiiies are tixed. H<' .must and will have 
it. .. To secure it, he will oblige tti^.ijrOTernment 
of tjhe United Stales to abandon interveatio^u in 
favor of slave labor and slave States, and go 
backward forty years, and resume the original 
policy of intervention in favor of free labor and 
fre§ S^es. The fall of the castle of San Juan 
d'Ulloa determined the fate of Mexico, although 
sore sieges and severe pitched battles intervened 
before the capture of the capital of the Aztecs. 
The" defeats you have encountered in California 
au(J in Kans+is determine the fate of the principle 
for which you have been contending. It is for 
yQurselves, not for us, to decide how long and 
through what further mortiScati«J-ns and disas- 
ter3;the contest shall be protracted, before Free- 
doiii shall enjoy her already assured triumph. 
T ^coiil^i b"'*'e it ended now, .and. would have the 
wounda of society bound up and healedi But this 
can be done only in one way. It cannot be done 
by- vISexA^g further resistance, nor by any evfc- 
sioii or partial surrender, nor by forcing Kansas 
into the -Uuiqn as a slave State, against her will, 
leityiag her to casi off Slavery afterwards, as she 
best , may ; nor by compelling Minnesota and Ore- 
gon to wait, and wear the huEsiliating costume 
of Territories at the doors of Congress, until the 
people of Kansas, or their true defenders here, 
shall be brought to dAshouorable compromises. 
It can be done only by the simple and direct ad- 
mission of the three new States as free States, 
without qualification, condition, reservation, or 
compromise, and by the abaad^>nment of all far- 
ther attempts to extend Slavery under the Fede- 
ral Constitution. You have unwisely pushed 
the controversy so far, tbat only these broad coa- 



cesflionij will now bo accepted by the intoroat of 
free labor and free Statcm. For myself, 1 wco this 
fact, perhaps, the more distinctly now, bccansci 
i have BO long foreseen it. I can therefore 
counsel nothing Icos than those conccBsions. 1 
lcno>v the hnKurds I incur in taking this position. 
1 know how men imd parties, now earnest, and 
zealous, and bold, may yet fall away from me, 
tho controversy shall wax warm, and alarms and 
dangers, now unlookcd for, Bhnll ntaro them in 
tho face, as men and parties, equally earnest, 
bold, and .'<ealou8, have done, in like circunir 
stances, before. But it is tho aamo position I 
took in the case of California, .?,ight years ago. 
It is the same f nmintaincd on the great occa- 
sion of the organ'iKation of Kf'.nsas and Nebraska, 
four years ago. Time and added experience 
have vindicated ituince, and I assume it again, to 
be maintained tc the last, with confidence, that 
it will be justified, ultimately, by the country 
and by the civilized , world. Y'ou may refuse to 
yield it now, and for a short period, but your re- 
fusal will only animate the friends of Frweijlo(u 
with the courage and the resolution, and pro- 
duce the union among them, which alone are ne- 
cessary, on their part, to attain the position it- 
self simultaneously with the impending over- 
throw of the existing Federal Admiiitistration and 
the constitution of a new and more independent 
Congress. 

Mr. President, this expansion of the empire of 
free vrhite men is to be conducted through the 
process of admitting new States, aad not other- 
wise. The white man, whether you consent or 
noi, will make the States to be admitted, and he 
nyill make them all free States. We must admit 
them, and admit them all free; otherwise, 
they will become independent and foreign States, 
constituting a new empire to contend with us tor 
the continent. To admit them is a simple, easy, 
and, natural policy. It is not new to us, or 
to our times. It, began with the voluntary ,: 
union of the first thirteen. Jt, has continued 
to go -on, overriding all resistance, ever since. 
It will go on until the ends Qf the continent 
are the borders of- our Union. Thus we be- 
come co-laborers with our fathers, and even 
with our posterity throughout • maay ages. 
Aiiar times, coutemplatiiig the whole vast 
structure, completed and perfected, will for- 
get the dates, and the eras, and the individu- 
alities, of the builders in i.heir,.successive genera- 
tions. It will be one great Eepublic, founded by 
one body of benefactors. -I wonder that the 
President of the United States undervalues the 
Kansas question, when itia a part pf a tran3a<?tioa 
so immense and sublime. Far from sympathizing 
with him in his desire to depreciate it, and to be 
rid of it, I felicitate myself on my humble rela- 
tion to it, for I know that Hcsaven cannot grant 
nor man desire a more fAvorftble occasion to ae- 
quire fame, than he enjoys who is engaged in 
laying the foundations of a great empire : and I 
know, also, that while laankicd hava often dei- 
fied their benefactors, no nation has ever yet 
bestowed honors on the memories of the founders 
of Slavery. 

I havo always believed j Mr. President, that 
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tliia prlorioiifl Fedenil Constitutton of otirp is 
ivltiptt'tl to U<e inovitiiblo e.x|tiui8i<m of the onipiro 
wliich I hiivtf HO r(;t;l)ly pri-Huntt'O. It has bowu 
pervcrteil often by niituxMiHtruclion, and it hua 
yot to bo pcTvei ted ini\i\y liuies, and widely, hore- 
idlor; but it htxa inlicroiit HUenKlh and vigor 
tlml will cast oU" uU Un,» webav/bich tbo ovcr- 
chiinginf5 intt-reals of cbwyoa may wyavo around 
it. If it fail U3 now, it Avill, liowcver, not be 
our fivult, but becauiic an inevitable crisis, like 
thiit of youtli, or of manhood, is to bo cncoun- 
lereil by a eoiisliUjlioii proved in that case to 
bo inndequaio to tlie trial. I am suro that 
no jjdlrior., who viewa tho subject aa I do, 
could wish to evade or delay the trial. By do- 
IdV we could oi\ly extend Slavery, at tho most, 



throughout tbo Atlantic re^fion of the continent. 
Tho 1'acinc slope is free, and it ahvayft mmst and 
vtIU be free. Tlie nu)untaiu bm rierft that sopa- 
rate uu from that pprtion of our euijuro are quite 
enough to alienate us too wi^iely, possibly to eep- 
arato us too soon. Let us only become all elavo- 
holding States on ihia side of tlioue barriers, while 
only free States are organized and perpetuated ou 
tho other side, and then indeeci there will com© 
a division of the great American family into 
two nations, cqualiy umbitioos for cornpleto 
control over tho continent, and a conllict be- 
tween them, over which tho world will mourn, 
fiS tho greatest and last to be retrieved of all 
the calaraitioa that have over befallen tho hnmnn 
race. 



